THE  WANDERER, 
.Yo.  xxrr. 


Foi'  the  Emerald.  .  Uheir  tniin,  his  character  dcrixes  a('- 

cUiional  wrth  from  the  strength  of 
IHE  WANDERER,  'its  power  of  resistance.  But  e^en 
.Vo  XXV T  'liere,  the  presumption  fairly  is,  that 

the  grateful  poor  man  ^^oulc^  resist 
[temptation  as  well  as  the  generous 
No  pride  is  more^  ridiculous  than  rich  one  ;  the  dift’erence  is,  that  one 
the  pride  of  wealth  ;  because  it  co*^.-  has  exhibited  proofs  of  his  courage 
sists  of  supposed  superiority  aud  in  battle,  and  th :  other  has  Ijad  no 
adventitious  respect.  Arising  from  {opportunity  to  prove  it.  In  Ainer- 
no  real  merit,  riclics  are  acquiredjioa,  property  not  dccending  to  the 
\>ithout  foVethought,  and“  lout  with-  eldest  son,  and  of  course  r.ot  inherent 
out  dcirrxung.'*  Cunning,  selfish- in  families,  must  necessarily  be  tran- 
ness  and  servility,  as  they  originate  sient.  The  youth,  who  presumes 
in  the  worst  passions  of  mankind,  on  inheriting  a  large  amount  of  rich- 
are  disgraceful  to  liini  who  practises  es,  is  too  apt  to  acquii*e  a  manner  o*' 
them ;  and  yet  wealth  is  most  gen-  life,  which  dissipates  it,  as  so<3U  as 
evally  obtained  by  the  fraud*  of  cun-  obtained.  Kis  education  oftei*  neg- 
ning,tbe/irirat/&7i«of  selfisJinessand  lected,  he  associates  witli  bacchanalsj 
the  meannett  of  servility.  But  sep-  and  what  was  acquired  without  toil  - 
arate,  from  the  means  by  which  bad  is  squandered  witJi  profusion.  Rc- 
men  are  enriched,  good  men,  fi-om  verses  of  fortune,  even  in  those  cases 
the  mere  acquisition  of  wealth,  have  where  property  has  been  hardly 
no  peculiar  deference  to  claim.  ’  If  earned,  by  honest  industry  and  pni- 
a  generous  man  disposes  of  his  su-  dent  calculation,  take  place  in  this 
perfluity  among  the  necessitous,  he  country  more  frequently  than  in  any 
merely  does  liis  duty,  and  should  re-  other.  As  trade  and  speculation 
ceive  a  reward,  proportioned  to  the  have  produced  cur  most  wealthy 
faithfulness  with  which  ;his  duty  is  men,  tlicse  objects  are  universally 
discharged.  The  W'an  'ercr  agrees!  regarded  as  most  cssci^tially  favour- 
with  the  celebrated  Doctor  Swift,  able  to  the  interests  of  those  who  en- 
that,  when  “  he  sees  ,  great  deal  of  gage  in  them.  The  maiitime  towns, 
gratitude  in  a  poor  t  m  ;  he  takes  it  of  consequence,  throng  with  traders 
for  grante  .here  jld  be  as  much  and  speculators ;  want  of  success,  in- 
g<jnerosrty  u‘  he  were  a  rich  man  deed,  often  disappoints  expectation, 
and  of  consequence  he  gives  no  move  but  success  is  sometimes  the  result 
credit  to  the  one  for  his  generosity,  of  calculation.  The  revolutions  m 
than  to  the  other  for  his  gratitude  ;  fortune  are  sudden,  and  her  wheel, 
excepting  only  in  this,  that  as  the  whilst  it  hurls  one  man  into  poverty 
wealthy  man  has  resisted  the  temp-  he  knows  not  why,  as  suddenly  rais- 
tatincis  which  riches  alwavs  carrv*  in  cs  another  to  rrc,  ho  I  rows 


o 
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not  how.  This  would  be ‘suflicient- 
•one  would  think,  to  control  tht 
•operation  of  so  disagreeable  a  char- 
-acteristick,  as  the  pride  of  we^dth. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  possession  of  riches 
and  all  the  folly  and  arrogance  ol 
the  pride  of  the  purse,  nothing  ii 
more  freqiicn  ban  the  supercilious 
behaviour  of  such,  as  have  no  othei 
recoininendalion*  than  their  money. 
'This  pride  is  observable  in  all  com¬ 
panies  ;  it  is  seen  in  the  haughty 
tlemeanour  of  the  bunk  director, 
in  the  distant  civility  of  the  riel 
•shopkeeper,  and  the  careless  in- 
dilTerence  of  the  merchant,  tc 
those,  who  often  are  much  their 
superiors,  in  power  of  comprehen¬ 
sion,  knowledge  of  general  trade, 
and  dignity  of  virtue.  But  such  in¬ 
stances  are  not  confined  to  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals,  in  particular  classes  of  thi 
community  ;  they  extend  to  most 
rich  people,  and  their  influence  is 
felt,  in  every  situation  ;  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  ball-room,  the  formal¬ 
ities  of  visiting,  the  affectation  of  the 
women  and  i.e  contumclv  of  the 
men.  “  When  a  rich  nfan  speaketh 
-every  man  holdeth  his  tongue ;  when 
a  poor  man  speaks,  they  cry,  IVhat 
FtlloTJ  is  this 

This  universal  principle,  as  it  un- 
dermmes  the  basis  of  social  harmo¬ 
ny,  ought  if  possible  to  be  restrained. 
Let  the  arrogant  man  wlio  has  risen 
from  the  dregs  of  society,  and  has 
not  yet  become  fi'ce  from  his  original 
taint,  be  warned  not  to  be  too  precipi¬ 
tate  in 'his  opinions,  and  violent  in 
their  support ;  but  let  him  be  re- 
ndnded  that  his  father  ■\\  as  whipped 
for  tli^,  or  sat  upon  the  gallows  for 
'swindling,  and  therefore  n\ore  mod¬ 
esty  would  become  him. 

*  That  man,  who  swells  with  hi^ 
ideal  greatness  when  he  sees  a  beg" 
gar^  aftd  marches  by  him  with'  state- 
Jiness,  should  know,  tfiat  the  mar 
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whom  be  despises  is  honest  though 
poor,  and  is  liis  relation  though 
honest. 

“  Who  resides  in  that  splendid 
mansion?”  Listen,  and  I  will  inform 
you.  An  adventurer  a  few  years 
ago,  the  resident  in  that  house,  with¬ 
out  money  and  without  fiiends,  was 
a  much  more  deserving,  because  a 
much  more  innocent  man,  tlmn  he 
is  at  present,  fie  went  into  an  ob¬ 
scure  situation  in  this  city  whence 
l>y  his  tricks  and  impiidenoc  he  rose 
suddenly  into  notice.  From  con¬ 
nections  which  soon  after  this  he 
formed,  his  fortune  increased  wiili 
his  age  :  but  his  villany  outstiipped 
both  :  and  the  present  year  secs  him, 
master  of  immense  riches,  noticed, 
if  not  respected,  by  the  powerful 
and  great,  and  as  arrogant  and  as¬ 
suming,  as  if  lx>rn  to  an  estate,  and 
entitled  to  insult  people  by  presciid- 
lion. 

Before  the  house  of  that  man, 
whom  you  see  at  a  distance,  stands 
his  brother,  the  driver  of  a  stage. 
The  rich  man  refuses  him  his  coun- 
tcniuice  or  support ;  let  the  poor 
man  l>e  reconciled  to  his  humble 
situation,  by  reflecting  that  his  broth¬ 
er,  on  the  velvet  scat  of  his  carriage, 
does  not  experience  the  satisfaction 
whiclv,  his  own  rough  box  affords : 
The  rich  man  is  racked  in  his  con; 
science  and  tortured  by  reflection  - 
the  poor  man  is  serene,  for  he  has 
not  committed  a  crime ;  and  indig¬ 
nant  because  he  is  conscious  of  his 
own  integrity, and  his  brother’s  vice: 
is  he  despised  for  his  haughtiness  ? 
It  is  not  enough  ;  he  deserves  to  be 
sacrificed  for  his  crimes. 

“  When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar. 
They  light  a  torch,  to  shew  tlieir  shair.^ 
^  tJie  more.” 

Thpugh  people  may  flatter  them¬ 
selves  that  this  odious  pride  of  wealth 
may  varnish  the  fdemishes  of  their, 
life,  every  reflecting  man  knows  that 
they  arc  deceived  ;  the  gloss  wivU 
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ORIGINAL  TRANSLATION. 


vliicli  their .tside  is  covered  serves  From  piercing;  my  heart.  His  dei  tii 
but  to  draw  their  intrinsick  vices  to  would  have  been  useful  to  his  eoun-  , 
the  surface,  unc  to  leave  them  a  try  and  fatal  to  its  enemies.  I  should 
Idoatcd  spectacle,  too  horrid  to  view,  thvn  have  regretted  his  loss, . .  .but 
and  top  di‘:,^ listing  to  approach.  to  lose  him  in  the  midst  of  the  de- 

A.  light  of  winter  quarters  '.  to  see  him 
expire  in  my  arms  at  a  iik- 
ment  when  he  appeared  robust  in 
Fur  the  Emerald.  health,  at  a  moment  v.  b.en  our  ccr.- 

ORIGINAL  TRANSLATION.  iicxion  was  stiil  Strengthening,  in  n 

r  .  IT-..  .  1  ,  l^se  and  tranquillitv  !  Ah  1  I  cai 

r  Amonff  lute  French  writers  it  has  been  ‘  £  ,  ,  • ' 

'•  customary  to  tinctu-  even  works  of  li>S 

fancy  with  those  infit.cl  doctrines  pre*  }T  sunives  only  in  mij  bosom  , 
valent  during  the  revolution.  Pria-  it  exists  no  longer  among  those  \\h( 
riples  of  a  ditferent  kind  are  however  surrounded  and  w  ho  have  replaced 
inciJc»tedin  the.oUo»ingtran8latjon,  yea  rciulera  still  juoiv 

X™r"od"'  r«'“> .1.. -ec.n«Uon  „t  Id, 

loss.  Nature,  alike  inditterent  to  thi 
FRIENDSHIP.  Qf  indiiiduals,  restores  to  sprinr 

H  APPY  is  he  who  finds  a  friend  her  brilliant  ixjbe,  and  decks  heiscii' 
who  is  united  to  him  by  a  confomii-  in  all  her  beauty  near  the  cemeler} 

•  ty  of  tastes,  sentiments  and  acquire-  where  he  reposes.  The  trees  ar«- 
ments ;  a  friend  who  is  neither  tor-  again  covered  with  leaves  and  inter 
mented  by  ambition  nor  interest  ;  mingle  their  branches  ;  the  bird; 
who  prefers  the  shade  of  a  tree  to  sing  among  the  foliage ;  the  bee 
the  splendour  of  a  court. — Happy  is  murmur  among  the  flowers  ;  evtv\ 
he  who  possesses  a  friend  !  thing  respires  joy  and  life  even  in  li u 

I  had  one  ....  death  snatched  him  abode  of  death  :  and  in  the  evenin; 
from  me  ;  seized  him  at  the  com-  when  the  moon  glitters  in  the  hca\  - 
mencement  of  his  career,  at  tlie  mo-  ens  ana  while  I  meditate  near  tlu- 
ment  when  his  friendship  had  be- sombre  spot,  I  hear  the  cricket  cl. unr 
come  necessary  to  my  happiness. — I  his  indefatigable  note,  concealed  be- 
We  mutually  sustained  each  other  neath  the  herbage  'which  covers  tlu 
in  the  painful  labours  of  war  ; . . .  .jsilencious  tomb  of  my  friend.  Tlu 
we  had  but  one  pipe  betrveeii  us,  wej  insensible  destruction  of  beings  ai  <. 
drank  from  the  suine  cup,  we  slept  all  the  miseries  of  humanity  ar^  • 
on  the  same  canvass,  and  amid  all  counted  as  nothing  in  the  ’ 
the  unhappy  circumstances  we  ex-  whole.  The  neath  of  a  sensible  mai. 
perienced,  the  place  where  'we  lived  who  expires  in  the  midst  of  his  w'eej  - 
together  was  to  us  a  ne'W’ country.  I  ing  friends,  and  that  of  a  butterfly, 
have  seen  him  exposed  to  all  the  wliich  perishes  by  the  cold  air  ot 
perils  of  war,  of  a  disastrous  war:  morning  in  the  calix  of  a  flower,  art 
Death  seemed  to  spare  us  for  each  two  epochs  of  equal  importance  ir. 
other;  he  showered  his  arrows  the  course  of  nature.  Manismercly 
around  him  a  thousand  limes  with-j a  phantom,  a  shadow’,  a  vapour  w  hich 
out  reaching  him,  but  it  w’as  only  to  is  dissipated  in  air. 
render  his  loss  more  afilictive  to  me|  But  auix»ra  begins  to  tinge  tl  ^ 
at  last.  The  tumult  of  arms,  the  .heavens  ;  the  black  ideas  which  agi 
enthusiasm  which  expands  in  the  tated  me  vanish  with  the  night,  and 
soul  at  the  aspect  of  danger,  might  hope  springs  again  in  my  bosom....  . 
perhaps  have  prevented  his  groansiXo,  he  who  thus  sprinkles  the  east; 
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Mith  has  not  caused  it  to  shine  His  gentle  temper  and  love  of  ease 
hefore  my  eyes'  to  plunge  me  pre-  prevented  his  putting  himselt  among 
sentlv  into  the  night  of  nothingness,  the  ranks  ot  such  as  have  opposed 
He  who  extended  this  immeasurable  the  revolutionary  frenzy  with  cour- 
horizon,  he  who  elevated  those  enor-  age  and  perseverance.  J.t  is  princi- 
rnous  masses  whose  iev  summits  are  pally  towards  moral  sentiment  and 
now  gilded  by  the  sun/is  also  he  who  the  improvement  of  the  heart  that 
ordained  my  heart  to  beat  and  my  his  studies  are  directed.  He  was 
mind  to  think.  appointed  professor  of  this  species 

No,  my  friend  is  not  annihilated  >*  of  philosophy  at  a  wew  ac/ioo/,  wdiich 
whatever  may  be  the  barrier  which  they  wished  to  establish  at  Paris, 
separates  us,  I  shall  see  him  again,  about  the  year  1796  ;  his  instructions 
It  is  not  a  syllogism  on  which  I  found  in  that  capacity  procured  him  the 
my  hope.  The  flight  of  an  insect  most  universal  applause,  but  his  lec- 
wliich  traverses  the  air  is  suflicient  tures  were  not  published.  He  was 
to  convince  me  ;  and  frequently  the  much  solicited  to  undertake  a  moral 
asp>ect  of  the  country,  the  perfume  catechism,  and  worked  on  the  sub- 
of  the  air,  and  I  know  not  what  charm  ject  a  long  time,  but  neither  did  this 
expanded  around  me,  so  elevate  my  performance  appear.  1  he  deplor- 
soul,  that  an  invincible  conviction  of  irreligion  and  corruption  I  ranee 
immortality  enters  my  soul  with  labours  under,  would  render  the  ti’ue 
violence,  and  excludes  from  it  every  principles  of  morals  unacceptable.— 
fearful  doubt.  ’  is  he,  whose  style  has 

I  most  of  that  kind  of  warmth  and 
unction  which  characterize  the  works 

IThe  writing,  of  St.  P.znnn  are  well 
known  in  this  country.  His  charming  master,  though  sometimes 

novel,  entitled  Paul  and  Virginia,  has  as  brilliant  as  Buff  on,  who  is  always 
been  perused  by  every  sentimental  more  noble  and  manly.  As  to  the 
reader,  and  the  Studies  of  Nature,  purity  of  language,  and  all  the  nicety 

from  which  it  is  extracted,  may  be  composition,  Bcrnardin  de  St, 
found  in  the  library  of  every  scientific  .*  ^ 

scholar.  Believing  however,  that  re-  not  considered  on  the  con- 

specting  his  life  ami  character,  litUe  unent  as  the  most  unexceptionable 
has  been  hitherto  known,  wc  present  model.  His  most  esteemed  pro- 
our  readers  with  the  following  account,  duction  is  a  novel,  entitled  Paul  and 
extracted  from  an  English  publlca-  yirginia.  His  Studies  of^  Nature^  in 

‘  France  at  least,  had  originally  no 
James  Henri  Bernardin  de  St.  great  success,  and  are  calculated  to 
Pierre  is  a  simple,  modest  man,  of  excite  a  taste  for  natural  history, 
great  sensibility  and  true  worth.  He  without  teaching  it.  His  account  of 
has  been  a  long  time  the  intimate  the  new  system  of  botany  is  more 
Jean  Jacques  RosaeaxL;  and,  amusing  than  instructive.  All  he 
like  that  illustrious  author,  showed  advances  on  general  physicks  is  still 
himself  lute  in  life  among  men  of  worse.  The  theories,  by  which  he 
ietten;.  The  French  Jacobins  have  would  solve  the  phenomena  of  the 
spared  him,  from  respect  to  the  tides,  arc  palpably  erroneous.  Ma- 
great  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  b}  ny  other  things,  in  this  voluminous 
all  parties,  though  his  opinions  are  j  work,  merit  reprehension  ;  and 
essentially  di  Iferent  from  theirs,  and  j  youth  ought  not  to  dip  into  it  till 
though  lie  is  well  known  to  favour  i  their  studies  arc  finished,  and  their 
the  cause  which  they  would  crush.  1  faculties  matured.  As  to  his  last 
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piiSlicalion,  Voyage  to  the  hie  of 
France^  commenced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1763,  and  terminated  in 
the  year  1772,  in  which  the  authoi 
pi  ofesses  to  give  an  account  of  plants 
and  animals,  natural  to  each  coun¬ 
try,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  ol 
seeing,  and  also  of  the  soil,  both  in 
its  improved  and  unimproved  state, 
with  the  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
this  performance  is  unworthy  of  its 
author,  and  such  as  a  sailor  would 
laugh  at,  or  a  naturalist  throw  be¬ 
hind  the  fire :  by  the  moral  philos¬ 
opher  only  can  it  be  penised  with 
any  degree  of  pleasure.  Let  it  be 
recorded,  to  the  immortal  honour  ol 
Bemardin  de  Ht.  Pierre^  that,  as  a 
man  of  strict  probity,  his  labours 
have  all  the  most  virtuous  tendency, 
and  inspire  not  only  admiration  foi 
ithe  varied  excellencies  they  disclose, 
but  also  love  for  the  mind  that  con¬ 
ceived  them.  His  style,  though  not 
a  standard  of  correctness,  is  elegant 
and  beautiful.  He  often  wants  pre¬ 
cision,  and  seems  to  hold  in  con- 


which  der/  all  reasrn.  He  critcr. 
the  thea  re  hopcicssh ,  he  views  ti*.j 
audiettce  piteously,  he  sees  the  repre 
sentation  yuwningly.  He  contem¬ 
plates  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  the  stage 
that  has  exhibited  the  humour  of  a 
king,  the  pathos  of  a  Barry,  and  the 
electrick  universality  of  a  Garrick  ; 
a  stage  that  still  posseses  the  pUiyt 
of  Shakespeare,  and  the  judgment 
of  Kemble,  und  yet  does  nothing  with 
either.  We  must  wait  till  next  week 
for  more  interesting  subjects  of  crit¬ 
icism  .  Yet  what  can  we  expect  when 
Mr.  Lewis  tlireatens  us  w  ith  a  new 
tragedy,  and  master  Betty  with  e 
new  character. 


IMPROMPTU. 

Pray  what  is  Master  Betty  like,- 


Who  tlms  tlie  gaping  crowd  can  strike  ’ 
He’s  like  another  tiny  thing — 

A  watch  upon  a  finger  ring. 

And  though  indeed  full  well  we  know 
All  larger  watches  better  go, 

Yet  as  the  toy’s  so  light  and  small, 

W  e  wonder  that  it  goes  at  all. 


tempt  both  logick  andmetaphysicks; 
he  has  many  false  ideas,  and  opiiuon^ 
more  paradoxical  than  ;  btit  the 
ardent  philosophy  he  orcaihes,  and 
the  sentiments  of  refined  humanity 
he  uniformly  mculcwtes,  more  than 
alone  for  Ids  imperfections. 


APOLOGY  rOR  THE  LOqUACXTY  Ol 


WOMEN. 


\^Froin  Philosophy  of  Nature  I 


THEATRICAL. 


[The  following  severe  remark*  on  the 
state  of  the  English  stage,  extracted 
from  a  late  London  paper,  shew  that 
the  mania  for  baby  actors  and  terrific 
dramas  has  almost  ceased. 


T HERE  never  was  a  dramatick  era, 
if  era  it  can  be  called,  more  abundant’ 
in  nonsense  and  therefore  more  dis¬ 
gusting  to  criticism  than  the  present. 
\  critick  must  endurie  either  the 
nelo-drama  of  Mr.  Cherry  which 
>ets  all  history  at  defiance,  or  the  gi- 
jaiiitick  sublimities  of  master  Belly 

B  3 


“  It  is  a  very  ancient  adage,  tha*. 
nature  does  nothing  in  vain.  ^J'* 
women  she  has  given  the  taient  ci 
talking  more  frequently  as  well  a" 
more  fluently  than  men  ;  she  ha 
likewise  endowed  them  with  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  of  animation,  or  what  i  ■ 

I  commonly  called  amvial  sfdritb. 
Why  (it  may  be  asked)  has  nature, 
in  this  article,  so  eminently  distir*- 
guished  women  from  men  ? — -I'oi 
the  best  and  wisest  of  purposes. 
The  principal  destinalioD  of  all  wo¬ 
men  is  to  be  mothers  ;  hence  some 
qjuaiitics  peculiar  to  such  a  destina¬ 
tion  must  necfc^rily  l^ave  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them  5  these  qualities 
are  numerous^--a  superior  d^rte  oi 
ipatknee,  oC  affection,  of  minute  bu: 
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‘  useful  attentions,  joined  to  an  almost 
incessant  sjieaking. 

“  Here,  however,  I  m\ist  confint 
my  observatioiis  to  the  last  conspic- 
nous  and  eminent  accomplishment. 
To  be  occupied  with  litl>orious  offices, 
which  demand  either  bodily  or  men¬ 
tal  exertions,  and  not  unfretiuenth ' 
both,  is  allotted  the  men.  Thest 
causes,  besides  their  compai  ilive  nat¬ 
ural  taciturnity,  totally  incapacitate 
them  for  that  loquacity  which  is  re- 
qiiisite  for  amusing  and  teaching 
young  children  to  speak.  But  em¬ 
ployments  of  women  are  of  a  more 
tlofnestick  kind:  household  affairs- 
and  particularly  the  nursing  ano 
training  of  children,  are  sufficient  tc 
engi'oss  their  attention  and  to  call 
forth  all  tlieir  ingenuity  and  active 
powers.  The  loquacity  of  women  is 
too  often  considered  by  poctri,  histo- 
lians,  and  unthinking  men,  as  a  re¬ 
proach  upon  the  sex.  Men  of  this 
description  know  not  what  they  say. 
When  they  blame  women  for  speak¬ 
ing  much,  they  blame  nature  for  one 
of  her  widest  institutions.  Women 
.speak  much — they  ought  to  speak 
much  —  nature  compels  them  to* 
sj>eak  much  ;  and  when  they  do  so,j 
they  are  complying  religiously  with 
one  of  her  most  sacred  and  useful 
laws.  It  may  be  said,  that  some 
men  talk  as  much  as  women ;  grant- 1 
ed-— but  beings  of  this  kind  I  deny  toi 
be  men ;  nature  seems  originally  to| 
have  meant  them  for  women,  but  by 
some  crofs  accident,  as  happens  in 
the  production  of  monetersy  the  v  x- 
temd  male  form  has  been  superin¬ 
duced  upou  female  stock** 

We  doubt  whether  our  read¬ 
ers  will  be  proud  of  their  advocate, 
or  evea  admit  his  positions. 


DH.  JOHNSON. 

Db.  Johnsoh,  in  the  earlier  life  of 
both,  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  with  Mrs.  Broc^e,  the  siuthor  of 


Julia  Mandeville,  See.  When  that 
lady  was  about  to  accompany  her 
tiusbancl  to  Canada,  the  doctor  called 
a  few  days  before  her  departure,  to 
take  his  leave  of  her  ;  on  his  intro¬ 
duction,  he  found  her  in  the^nidst  of 
X  large  circle  of  friends,  who  W'ere 
issemblcd  for  the  same  pui’pose  ;  af¬ 
ter  a  short  stay,  he  hade  her  adieu, 
ind  went  down  stairs.  In  a  few 
I  minutes  a  servant  came  to  infoim 
nis  mistress,  that  she  was  wanted  in 
tlic  parlour:  Mrs.  Brooke  accord¬ 
ingly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  to 
1  lier  great  surprise  saw  the  doctor  sit¬ 
ting  with  much  composure  in  the  el¬ 
bow  chair :  “  Madam,”  said  he,  with 
his  usual  solemnity,  “  I  did  not 
choose  to  take  so  long  a  leave  of  so 
old  a  friend  without  giving  her  a  kiss ; 
and,  as  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
take  tliis  liberty  before  so  many  peo¬ 
ple,  I  sent  for  you,  that  I  might  take 
a  salute  without  our  l)eing  liable  to 
any  impertinent  observation.”  With 
great  formality  the  doctor  saluted  his 
female  friend,  and  departed. 

m4m 

DESULTORY  SELECTIONS 
And  Orhinal  Jietnarks, 

The  I^acedemonians  had  little  re¬ 
gard  for  Rhetorick,  from  them  is 
derived  the  custom  of  comprising 
moral  sentiments  in  short  sentences. 
An  instance  of  their  aversion  from 
long  winded  declaimers  is  happily 
exhibited  in  the  following  anecdote : 
j  One  of  their  allior  being  in  great 
I  want  of  grain  sent  to  them  requesting 
a  supply  ;  the  ambassador  delivered 
a  pathetick  harangue,  and  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  told  that  the  latter  part 
was  not  understood,  and  the  former 
part  forgotten.  A  second  ambassa¬ 
dor  was  sent  with  orders  to  be  con- 
cise,'he  came  taSparta  and  displayed 
his  sacks  quite  empty,  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  filled  md  deliyered  to  him 
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vith  advice  not  to  be  so  prolix  on  an¬ 
other  occasion,  for  he  really  had  told 
them  it  was  necessary  to  fill  the  sacks. 


Plato  was  asked  vvhat  could  be 
gained  by  telling  a  lie?  Not  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  said  he,  when  you  speak  the 
truth. 

It  is  more  disgraceful  to  speak 
falsehood  than  it  is  honourable  to  be 
noted  for  veracity.  The  liar,  said  a 
celebrated  divine,  is  a  coward  before 
men  and  brave  only  to  his  God.  On 
a  certain  occasion  the  oaths  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  were  requisite.  When 
Petrarch  appeared  with  the  rest, 
he  w'as  passed  by  without  being  no¬ 
ticed  and  his  oath  refused,  for,  said 
the  magistrates,  your  yes  or  no, is 
better  than  the  otlicrs*'afiidavits. , 

THTi  WISH. 

I’ve  often  wished  to  have  a  friend  ’ 

With  whom  my  choicest  hours  to  spend, 
To  whom  I  safely  might  impj.rt 
Each  wish  and  weakness  of  my  heart, 
Who  might  in  eyery  sorrow  cheer. 

Or  mingle  with  ray  griefs  a  tear, 

For  whom  alone  1  wish  to  be. 

And  who  would  only  live  for  me  ; 

And  to  secure  my  bliss  fur  life, 

1  wish  that  friend  :to  be  my — wife. . 


when  he  was  a  child  my  grandfather 
said  the  same  thing. 

There  is  a  felicity  in  the  manner 
of  Goldsmith,  which  renders  light 
matters  interesting,  and  gives  to 
weightier  concerns  an  elegance  and 
dignity  which  command  attention.; 
take  the  follow  ing  instance. 

The  qualities  of  candour,  fort:* 
tUde,  charity  and  generosity  are  not 
in  their  own  nature  viitues,  and  if 
ever  they  deserve  the  title  it  is  owing 
pnly  to  justice  which  impels  and  di¬ 
rects  tliem,  •  Without  such  a  mod¬ 
eration,  candour  might,  become  in¬ 
discretion,,  fortitude  obstinacy,  char¬ 
ity  impudence, .  and  generosity  pro¬ 
fusion.  . 

'  All  philosophy  is  only  forcing  the 
trade  in  happiness,,  when  nature  de¬ 
nies  the  means. 

Kotzebue  says  there  are 
four  sets  of  happy  persons 
world.  Children,  madmenr 
and  drunkards.. 

W’e  hope  no  fastidious  critick  will” 
object  that  by  this  quotation  we  in¬ 


tend  to  promote  intoxication  as  a 
When  the  Persians  under  Xerxcslmean  of  happiness.  It  is  a  general 
Invaded  Greece,  their  haughty  gcn-joujecliori  to  German  literature,  that 
oral  sent  these  words  to  Leonidas! remarks  thus  extensile  and  danger- 


commander  of  the  Grecian  forces— 
‘‘  Surrender  your  arms**'  Leonidas 
Avrote .  and :  returned  this  answer  on 
the  same  paper— “  Come  and  take 
them** 

There  is  a  habit  among  •  people  ofl 


ous  are  hazarded  without  caution. 

No  radiant  pearl  which  crested  fortune, 
wears, 

No  gem  that  twinkling  hangs  from  beau- 
i  ty’s  ears. 

Not  the  bright  stars,  which  nights  blue- 
arch  adorn. 


even  very  good  understanding,  * 

railing  at  the  manners  and  customs brwks^^'*  lustre  as  the  tear  that; 

of  the  age.  It  is  fashionable  at  thelp^jj^  other’s  woes  down-  virtue’s  manly 
present  day,  and  the  following  ancc-|  cheeks.  '  ' 

dote  shows  that  it  was  not  unfre^  ‘  r  i  •  ’•  p  *  • 

quent  some  centuries  past.  “  A  following  verse  ofT^$o*ia* 

youth  remarked  to  Agis  kin^  of  ^f?rnirably  descriptive  of  a  modesty 
Lacedemon,  that  the  times  had  passion :  ^  , 

much  degenerated;  you  certainly  *  Drama  aitai,  poco  spent,  e  nulla  chiede. 
must  be.  right  replied  the  king,  for  Much  desired^  Uttle  hoped,  and  norf 
when  1  was  a  ^d,  my  father,  said! thing  ashed.  ^ 
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ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  GOLDSMITH.  |^eDtIeTTian,  whcn  Calling  for  somr. 

1-  ,  body  to  take  liis  horse  and  lead  him 

Dr.  C.OLDSMiTn  discovered  at  a  jhe  stable,  he  alighted,  and 
very  early  period  signs  of  genius  ^^ewn  into  the  parlour,  being  supp,- 
that  «, gaged  the  notice  of  all  the  j,, ,,,  ^  ^  ^isi,  ihe  l:t 

iieiK  s  o  the  amily,  and  at  the  age  master,  whom  he  found  Sitting  by  a  ' ‘  ^eru 
of  sc%-en  or  eight  evinced  a  natural  ^  f.^e.  This  gentleman  immedl- 
turn  for  rhynung.  The  following  ,,eiTafivcd  Oliver’s  mistake  ;  ‘y.'” 

instance  of  his  early  wit  is  handed  ^,1  being  a  man  of  humour,  and  ah 

learning  from  him  the  name  cf  t ’’ 
A  large  comi^ny  of  young  people  happened  to  be  his 

vere  assembled  one  evening  at  his  acquaintance),  he  encouraged  his  de- 
uncles,  and  Ohver,  then  but  nine  Oliver  accordingly  called 

years  old,  was  requir^  to  dance  a  ^hout  him,  ordered  a  good  supper, 

a  youth  plajing  at  the  generously  invited  tlie  master,  ' 
kwj^liine  oh  a  fiddle.  Iking  but  daughters  to  partake  of  K  ** 

y^^r^overed  from  the  small-pox,  it,  treated  them  with  a  Ixittleor  tuo 
5  disfigured,  at  going  to  bed,  ordered 

;  .4liisfi^re  being  short  and  thick,  ^  t)e  prepared  for  his 

“  (^cry  archly,  as  he  ^p-  breakfast  :  nor  was  it  till  his  depar-  W  \\ 

*  ^  ^  -^sop  ture,  when  he  called  for  his  bill,  that  .  n 

d  still  haipinff  on  this  idea,  fo\ind  he  had  been  hosphaldy  cn- 

,  ^^ceived  to  Be  very  bright,  ^^rtained  in  a  private  house! 


Was  suddenly  turned  a- 
i  'jf  Oliver’s  stopping  short 
.  with  this  retort  : — 


'd  hdth  proclaim’d  this  saying, 


FASHIONAHLE  MATRIMONIAL 


dativlng  Mid  bis  monkey  pUy- 


IIRKAKFAST 


“Lord - ,  sober,  my  dear;’* 

reply  decided  his  fortune,  said  her  ladyship  to  her  friend  by 


f  >r  that  time  it  was  determined  way  of  introduciug  him. — “  How  old 
to  send  him  to  theumversity.  With  do  you  take  my  loid  to  bet”  whis- 
this  viev/  he  was  removed  to  the  pered  her  lad^siiip  as  she  saw  her 
school  of  Ashton,  and  from  thence,  friend’s  eye  fixed  upon  the  trembling 
after  remaining  two  years,  to  Edge-  liand  which  carried  his  tea-cup  to  his 
worthyton,distantabouttwenty TTiiles  iips.— “I’ll  lay  you  a  wager,”  con- 

from  his  home.  linued  she,  aloud. - “  i’ll  lay  your 

In  his  last  journey  to  this  school  birth-night  dress,  gold-fringe,  and 
he  had  an  adventure  which  is  thought  yellow  laurel  wreaths  into  the  bar- 
to  have  suggested  the  plot  of  his  gain,  that  you  don’t  guess  right.” 

<  Mistakes  of  a  Night.*  Some  friend  “  I  hope  you  don’t  think  of  going 
had  given  him  a  guinea,  and  in  his  to  this  birth-night,  my  lady  I”  said 
way  to  Edgeworihyuxi  he  had  di-  bis  lordship. 

verted  himself  the  whole  day  by  view-  j  “  I’ll  give  you  six  g^iesses,  and  I’ll 
ingthe  gentlemen’s  seals  on  the  road,  fet,  you  don’t  come  within  sixteen 
until  at  the  fall  of  night  he  found  years,” — pursued  her  ladyship,  still 
himself  in  a  small  town  named  Ar-  looking  at  her  female  friend, 
dah.  Here  he  enquired  for  the  I)est  ^  You  cannot  have  the  new  carriage 
house  in  the  place  (meaning  an  inn),  you  have  bespoke,”  said  his  lordship, 
but  being  umtersto^  too  literally,  he  “  W"ill  you  do  me  the  hc^ur  to  at- 
was  shewn  to  the  house  of  a  private  [tend  to  me,  my  lady.” 
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Then,  my  dear,  you  won’t  ven-j  .he  most  animated  desire  to  provoke 
[nre  to  g;uess,”  said  lier  ladyship.  — “  Cio  on,  my  lady — rll  I  desire  is, 

[without  honouring  her  lord  with  thi  that  you  should  goon — (.’ - H - 

^iiiallest  portion  of  her  attention —  will  be  much  obliged  to  yon,  and  I 
K  Well,  I  helfevc  you  are  right — foi  am  sure,  no  shall  I — Go  on,  my  lady, 
tertainly  you  would  guess  him  to  be  — go  on — go  cn,  and  you’ll  oblige 
i\\  and  sixty,  instead  of  six  and  tliir-  me.” 

Iv — But  then  he  can  drink  more  than  “  I  never  will  oblige  yon  my  lord, 
y.))'  two-legged  animal  in  his  majes-  that  yon  may  depend  upon cried 
K’s  dominions ;  and  you  know  that  her  ladyship,  with  a  look  of  indig- 
\s  an  advantage  which  is  well  worth  naid  contempt, 
jtwenty  or  thirty  years  of  a  man’s  life  His  lordship  whistled,  rang  for  his 
l^bpecially  to  persons,  w  ho  have  no  horses,  and  looked  at  his  nails  with 
^ther  chance  of  distinguishing  them-  a  smile. 


*  “If  some  people  had  distinguish- 
r.^d  themselves  a  little  less  in  the 

ismrld,” — retorted  his  lordship,  “it  A  complete  edition  of  Dr> dens  works 
fHvould  have  been  as  well.”  critical  notes,  by  Walter 

tt  Ae  well  '—how  flat  *  superb  edition  of  Ju- 

"  Vm  I  V  T  u  •  r  nius*  Letters  w  ere  publishing  in  London 

“  rlatly,  then,  1  have  to  inform  ^commencement  of  the  year.  Gco- 

ou,  my  lady,  that  I  will  neither  be  graphical  Delineations  ;  or,  a  compendi- 
ontradicted,  nor  laughed  at — you  oas  view  of  the  natural  and  political 
ifiderstand  me. — It  would  be  as  well,  p^ts  ofthe  Globe,  by  Dr. 

kt  or  not  flat,  my  lady,  if  your  lady-  “  P“bli*Ucd  at  London  .n  Jan- 

ihi?  would  attend  more  to  your  own  Moore,  the  tranalator  of  the  Ode, 

conduct,  and  less  to  others.”  of  Anacreon,  is  preparing  for  publication, 

“  To  that  of  others— his  lordship  a  quarto  volume  of  Epistles,  Odes  and 
means,  if  he  means  any  thing— other  Poems,  written  chiefly  during  an 
^ropos — my  dear — tlid  you  not  tell  fourteen  months  from  Eng- 

^  ^  coming  to  town?  ^  volume  of  Poems  by  Robert  Blcnmi- 

pii  have  never  seen  him  .— W  ell  field  wras  nearly  ready  for  publication  in 
’ll  describe  him  to  you  by  negatives.  Januarj’. 

it  is  not  a  man,  who  ever  says  any  The  family  of  the  late  Lord  Nelson 
liing  flat — He  is  7iot  a  man,  who  selected  a  genlleman  of  high  re# 

^  1  .  ^  :*u  u  ir  I  spectability  to  write  the  life  of  their 

nust  be  wound  up  with  half-a-dozen  ,* 

~  ,  *.  -  -  ,  lustrious  relative. 

)Ottles  of  champaign  before  he  can  yi^  Lewis’s  tragedy  of  Adelgitha ;  or 

JO.  He  is  not  a  man,  who,  when  the  fruitt  of  a  tingle  Jirror,  is  now  in  re- 
\t  dots  go,  goes  wrong,  and  won’t  hcarsal  at  Drurj-lane.  The  ssenery  and 

set  right.— He  is  720^  a  man  whose will  be  splendid.  Master 

>vhole  consequence,  if  he  were  mar-  Betty  Mr.  Elliston.  Mr.  Batrj^ore  and 
•  ,  1  ,  J  ,  Mrs.  Powell  have  prominent  characters, 

ltd,  would  be  so  desperately  afraid  a  new  British  Theatre  containing  all 

)f  being  governed  by  his  wife,  that  the  plays  now  acted,  with  remarks  bio- 
le  would  turn  gambler,  jockey,  or  graphical  and  critical, by  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
iot,  merely  to  show,  that  he  could  and  embellished  with  portraits  of  author# 
>oveni  him«»#*lf”  &c.  is  now  publishing  in  weekly  num- 

^  *1  I  ’j  u*  1  j  bers.  Longman  and  others. 

“  on,  my  lady,”  said  his  lord-  ^ 

ship,  who  had  been  in  vain  attempt- 

ng  to  balance  a  s,K)on  on  the  edge  p„b,i,hed  a  very  neat  edition  of 
)  ^  his  tea-cup  during  the  whole  of  Likin’s  Letters  to  a  young  Lady,  cn  a 
his  speech,  which  was  delivered  with  course  of  English  Poetry. 
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And  Retro.sppciion's  pleasinj^  view 
Cun  every  present  grief  assuage, 

When  mild  Benevolence  has  shed. 

Her  beams  divine  on  Memoir’s  page. 

Thus  ever  be  thy  spell  destroyM, 

And  thus  disann’d  thy  pointed  dart ; 
And  never  may  thy  sceptre  wave, 
Despotick  o’er  the  feeling  heai-t. 

'  r  The  Village  Lass. 

SELECTED.'  * 

ODE  TO  SPRING. 

G  REEV-ROBED  Gotldcss !  fair  aud  young, 
From  Venus  and  Apollo  sprung  ;  : 
Bhie-eyed,  lily-bosom’d  fair ! 

With  smiling  lips,  and  flowing  hair, 
Come,  with  all  thy  festive  hours, 

Drest  in  coronets  of  flowers. 

Such  as  thy  own  April  flings 
From  his  dcw-impearled  wings: 

Vi’lets,  cowslips,  and  the  rose. 

That  yellow’  in  Uie  meadow  grow  s, 

Snow -drops  p\irc,  and  lilies  pale. 

That  love  to  linger  in  tlie  vale  : 

Come,  and. from. those  swimming  eyes 
Where  Cupids  lurk,  and  .  rapture  lies, 
Scatter  gloriea.o*er  the  eanli, 

Stveh  zs  may  awake  to  birth 
Every  loitering  flower  that  dwells 
.Closed  wilhin  their  icy  ccUe. 

Hither  turn  thy  buskin’d  feet. 

Haste,  thy  4eplo’^s  meet. 

And  with  liim  delighted  rove 
.ThroV every  wood.ai)d  pvery  grove; 
Bidding  every  bird  awake 
That  4ro<mifig’»lts  m  dell  or  brake. 
Spring  !  mr  thee,  with  looks  elate, 

The  }’OUt^s  implore,  the  maidens  wait ; 
And  every  plant,  .and  every  tree, 

Sighs,  and  .buds,  and  droops  for  thee. 
Sec  !  the  lilack  longs*  to  pour, 

O’er  the  green  earth,  her  purple  shower ; 
And,  w’aving  o’er  the  fields,  behold 
The  soft  libumum’s  splendid  gold 
Swells  in  vain,  and  pants  to  cast 
Her  blossoms  On  the  soimding  blast;  • 
While  now  the  almond,  blushing  deep,  , 
Wakens  from  her  careless  sleep. 

And' glowring,  kindling, /s^aits  alone  i 
Thy  presence,- to  proclaim  thee  knowm 
Oh  I '  hither  haste  !  for,  oft  I  sigh , 

For  April’s  earth,  ami  April’s  sky  ; 

-  I  pant  to  mark  tliy.varied  day, 

To  bless  thy  smiles,  to  hail  thy  sway  ; 

T o  w  ander  with  thee  through  thy  bowers, 
Eryoy  thy.  sun,  and  feel  thy  show’crs. 


THE  ARAni.W  maid’s  INVOCATlg  .  . 

TO  Till:  .MOOS’. 

PnopiTiors  moon  !  whose  pcact.  i 
beams  i 

O’er  Theban  deserts  stray, 

Sip  at  the  Nile’s  prolifick  streams,  '  ■ 
And,  midst  the  whirlwind  phiy,  ,— 

Attend,  .and  grant  u  virgins  pray’r  ; 

Her  timid  w  ishes  hear  :  v. 

Take  my  Alcanzcr  to  lhy  care,  — 

His  lonely  footsteps  cheer. 

While  o’er  the  desert,  dark  and  \vidc,| 

He  tre.ads  the  dang’rous  way,  I 

Be  thy  bright  orb  his  certain  guide, 

Until  returning  day. 

From  w'hcre  the  sanguine  Hons  prowl, 

Direct  his  feet  aright ; 

Nor  let  the  fierce  liycnji’s  howl 

Add  horrors  to  the  night.  ■: 

Where  not  a  slirub,  where  not  a  spire: 

Of  grass  is  sejen  to  grow', 

Where  nature  bre.athes  destructive  ' 

And  where  no  fountains  flow. 

Let  thy  cool  rays  refresh  the  air. 

And  spicy  br«Ci:es  bring  ; 

And  let  my  lover,  by  thy  care. 

Explore  the  secret  spring. 

There  msy  he  re.st  on  banks  of  balm, 

And  from  the  limpid  stream 
The  burning  heat  within  him  calm, 

While  basking  in  thy  beam  ; 

Wliile  round  the  patient  camels  kned^ 
Forgetful  of  their  toil, 
lie  noon-d.ay  blaze  no  more  they  feel, 

Nor  from  their  loads  recoil. 

Then  shall  he  gaze  with  grateful  mind,i 
Upon  thy  radiant  face  ; 

Think  on  the  maid  he  left  behind. 

And  all  his  steps  retrace  : 

Till,  lull’d  by  softest  scents  thatmovc 
On  zephyrs  through  the  air, 

He  sinks  to  sleep,  and  dreams  of  love 
His  slumb’ring  visions  share. 

EPIGRAMS. 

Sylla  declares  the  w’orld  sh.'dl  know, 
That  he’s  my  most  determin’d  foe.— 

I  wi.sh  him  v:ide  the  t.ilc  to  spread  ; 

For  all  that  1  from  Sylla  dread,* 

Is,  lest,  the  knave  to  serve  some  end,  > 
Should  one  day  swcan.that  he’s  ray  frie* : 

When  first  I  saw  thee  graceful  move.  ^ 
Ah’  me  I  what  meant '  my  throlfolrr® 
breast  ?,  3 

Sky,  soft  confusion,  art  thou  love  ?  S 
If  love  tliou  art,  thcp  farewell  reel  t  ^ 


